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STATEMENT OF ASSURANCE 



Oregon DepaKiment of Education 

It is the policy of the Oregon Department of 
Education that no person be subjected to 
discrimination on the basts of race, national origin, 
religion, sex.a^e. handicap, or marital status in any 
program, service, or activity for which the Oregon 
Department of Education is responsible. The 
Department' will comply with the requirements of 
state and federal lavy concerning nondiscrimination 
and will strive by its actions to enhance thadignity 
and worth of all persons. 
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■ ■ FOREWORD 

Revised minima^ standards for Oregon public schools were adopted \in June 1976 
by, the' State Board of Education. In response to citizen concerins regarding 
what . is. in fact, expected of schools, the standards call <?r> ^^^^^^^^^ 
goal-based planning, which includes writing goals. The Departmferit of Educa- 
tion is committed to helping districts implement the standards. ICurrent and 
anticipated problems are being identified, priorities set. ani) resources 
al located. ' 1 

One priority focuses . on the assessment requirements found in the Utandards. 
ur>itinn ni«;tric t. Program and Course Goals is one of a series of piibli cations 
dealing with assessment. It details the standard's requirement that- di stricts 
establish an instructional planning system that includes three different sets 
of goals; district, program and course. ^ .s 

It is my hope that this, and other publications in the assessment series prove 
useful in implementing district practices that will meet the intent of the 
Dlanning and assessment requirements. For. further information, contact the 
D-epartment's Director of Evaluation and Assessment, . 942 Lancaster Derive NE, 
Salem, 97310, telephone 378-3074. ■ 




Verne A, Duncan 

State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
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•f" . INTRODUCTION ; 

As specified in the 1976 minifnuiii standards for public schools, districts must 
develop sets of goals: 

'^^a)' District goals acjopted by the local boards by September 1, 1976; 

b) Program goals contrijuting to achievement of district goals by September^ 
. 1, 1976; . : 

c) ' Course goals contributing to achievement of program goals by September 

1, 1977. , , 

This may be accomplished by adopting exi ti ng goal s f rojti other sources,:;- 

modifying such goals or generating original goals, ^ 

;. ' " ■ /' 

Regardless . of which, approach or combination of approaches is used, district 
staff members will need to know if th^e goal statement they wish to adopt, 
revise or write is an acceptable goal -Statement lhat meets the definition. an^ .. 
criteria set in the minimum standards. 

This publication is designed to'give district siaff members the opportunity 
to examine goals, determine acceptability and rewrite those that fall short. 
In addition, self-tests and answers are provideo as a means of clarifying 
major poi nts. 

. iv> Defining Goal s 

Goals are expressions of desired outcomes. Educational goals-identify what 
schools wish students to accomplish; these goals then serve to direct the 
instructional, management and support programs of the schools. : 

The minimum standards define goals as "statements of desired learner^outcomes' 
at various instructional level s.'* The phrase "learner outcome" is cnijtlcal 
to this definition of a goal for- two reasons: (1) the goal must be stated in 
terms of the learner. Goals describing what the teacher or the district 
should accomplish are not acceptable. (2) The goal must be stated in terms 
of an.outcome thereby providing a means to measure/progress toward or^ 
attainment of that. goal. The outcomes for a district, program or .course 
cannot be considered to be self-evident but must be stated as goals,. 

, Rationale for Goals , . , 

Goals primarily serve the purpose of providing direction for. educational 
planning and decision-making. They collectively re|)resent an agreement 
between; schools and society on the expected outcomes of public schooling^ 



ihest. sets of stated expected outcomes (goals)- then provide the foundation 
for each of tne following activities: 

1/ Assessment of program and/or student achievement 

2. Needs identification 

3. Needs prioritization • * . 

4. Program improvement 

5. Goal revision 

Goals must remain flexible, revised-^ needs and expectations change. 
Levels of Goals 

This publication addresses four levels of goals: state, district, program 
and course goals. Since the state level goals have alrady been determined, 
.primary emphasis is placed on district, program and course goals. 

The State Board of Education's six statewide goal s for publ ic. schools are 
presented in Oregon Administrative Rule 581-22;201. The goals are designed 
to assure that every student in" the elementary and secondary schools shall 
have the opportunity to Team, to function e/fe'rbiWelf . i n six ^ 
INDIVIDUAL. LEARNER. PRODUCER. CITIZEN. CONSUMER and FAMILY MEMBER. 
■State level goals are to be implemented by the district, program, and course 
goals of each. local school district.. 

The Instructional Planning Standard (581-22-208), identifies- the district's 
responsibility for setting district, program and CQurse goals. 
% 

Instructional Planning 

581-22-2U8 Each, local district shalT adopt aiid implement a system of in- 
structional p>ogram planning and assessment to provide for: 

> 1„ Sets of goals including: , u ^ ^ o i 7c 

a. District goals, adopted by the local board by 9-l-/b, ,. 

b. Program goals contributing to achievement of di stri ct goal s by 

9-1-76, ■ - ' 

c. Course goals contributing to achievement of program goals Dy 

• ^ 9-1-77 .2. ■ . ' 

Each set of goals is defined: • 

District Goals: statements of broad, general learner outcomes a local 
district and its community see as desirable consequences of instruction 
and relevant to attaining,. Board Goals for Elementary and Secondary 
Education (OAR 581-p-201)r • ' " • 



^Oregon Department of Education, El ementary/Secondry Guide for Oregon 
Schools: Part I - .tlinimum Standards for Puolic Schools , Adopted June 23, 
1976, p. 6. "~ 



^ ibid . , . p. 8 
^ibid., p.-S' 
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-Program' Goals (Instructional.):* stat,pn)er>|:s of desired 'learner outcomes 
for each, dtfstrict instructional program in any combination of grades' 
• kindergarten through 12; ' 

Course Goals: statements of desired rlearner outcomes for eacli course or 
unit of study in grades 9 through 12."' ''"*^ 

The definitions indicate that district, prog-'am "and course goals vary both in 
scope and degree of specificity. The following chart outlines the distin- 
guishing characteristics for these three goal' levels. 



Level of Gaals 


Scope Described by the Set 
of Lea^'ner Outcome Statements 


Lever of Specificity 
of Goals 


District Goals 


A^l program areas in the district 


very general 


Program Goals 


Only one program area 


qeneral 


Course Goals 


Only one course or unit of study 


more specific 



By the' standards definition, course goals apply to grades 9. through 12. It 
i-s al sot -appropriate, however., to write course goals, for courses or units of 
study in lower grades. 

Relationships of Goal Levels 

Distinct in their purposes, these sets of goals are, nevertheless, inter- 
orelated and supportive of one another. While program. 'goals clarify distnov . 
goals, they simultaneously become the basis foV devGl opment „of course goals. 
Table I summarizes the relationships among district goals, program goals and 
cours: goal s. ' • , 

TABLE I 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG AND PURPOSE^ 
OF GOALS REQUIRED -IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
, " PLANNING STANDARD . 





DISTRICT GOALS 


PROGRAM GOALS 


COURSE GOALS 


What other goals 
are further 
clarified by thi<^ 
gv>al set? 


State goals 
(1 ife rol es) 


District goals 

■ ■ ■ , ; 


Program goals 


What others goals 
are developed 
from this gaal 
s&t? 


Program goal s , 


Course goals 


Instructional 
goals*. 



. op. c.it . , p. 6. . V 

, op. cit ., p. 5. 

• *Instructional goals are very, speci f i c learner outcome state.nents which 
-describe small learning sequences within a course or unit of study. In- 
structional goals define daily or individual learner outcomes. 

er|c 



• TAULE I (Continued) 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG AND PURPOSES 
OF GOALS REQUIRED IN TllE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PLANNING STANDARD 



DISTRICT GOALS PROCi^AM GOALS' COURSE GOALS 



pj ■ , 

i<hat component of the 
educational system 
is most immediately 
identified by this 
goal set? 


f 

Purpos : of the 
schbol district 
as in instltu- 
ti on . 


Incluslbn of a 
program (content ^ 
area) within a 
district. 


Offering, of a ^ 
specific course 
within a content 
area. 


What are some of -the 
primary purposes 
of this goal set? 

0 ' 


To assist plan- 
ning, budgeting, 
•and assessment 
at the district 
level . 

To provide guide- 
lines for needs 
identification, 
priority setting, 
and policy mak- 
ing at the 
district level . 

9 ' 


To assist plan- 
ning, budgeting, 
and assessment at 
the di strtct ^ ^ 
level and within > 
content areas. 

To provide guide- 
lines for needs 
identification/ 
priority setting, 
and program 
development within 
content areas. 

To assist in 
identifying 
minimum compet- 
encies necessary 
for graduation. 

\ 


To' assist in 
course planning, 
curricul um 
development, and 
assessment. 

To assist in 
defining minimum 
curriculum stan- 
dards and gradua^ 
t.ion r e.qu 1 rcHicri to • 

To assist report- 
ing of student 
progress. 

To provide a ^ 
basis for al loca- 
tion pf funds 
within a program. 



' Progression of Goals 

Lower level goals are more specific statements of learner outcomes than are^ 
the higher level goals. .Therefore, there are fewer district goals th^n 
program goaU (since there are many prpyrams) and fewer pr( iram goals jthaj __ 
course-goals (since there are several courses wi^thin a program); 

• • . ""t: • . ; - - • 

The progression of two district goals in Table H illustrates' how goals 
clarify one arother anci, in the process, generally increase the number of 
.goals belonging to each successively lower level goal set. It should be 
remembered, however, that one lower level goal can be related to more than 
one higher-level cjoal^ e g., a course goal can be related to two. program 
goals.*^ The second progrc >sion example in Table II shows such -a sit-uation^ 



DISTRICT GOAL J 



TABLE si I 

EXAMPLi: or GOAL PliOGRESSION AND CLAKIF ICATI ON 



PROGKAM GOALS 



COURSK' GOALS 



1^ 



The student will k'^ow^ 
and be able to apply ^ 
mathematical skills 
and concepts. 



The St jdent wil 1 be, 
ab^c; to apply the 
basic skil 1 s. of 
reading, writing, 
and 1 is ten i ng. 



The; student wi 1 1 know 
an'd be able to use 
matheniatioal 
el ements , and 



synibols,^x V 
ope rati ons. 




The student will be able to 
apply vnathematical symbols, 
^sy^tems, and operations to 
so've quantitative problems 



The student will know and 
be able to apply the funda- 
mentals of spelling, punctua 
tion, capi tali-zation, 
sentence structure, word 
recognition, and word usage 
for the Engl ish language to 
communicate ideas and feel- 
ings to others*. 

The student will be- able to 
comprehend printed materials 
and oral communication. 



The student will know 
that numbers have 
equivalents and wil 1 
be abl e . to rewrite 
numbers in other 
equivalent forms. 






The student will be ' 
able to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide' 
decimal numbers. 

nie student wil 1 be able 
to estimate the solution, 
to whole number computation 
problems. 

The student' will be able 
to solve word problems 
involving fractions. 

The student will be abl to 
write legible passages 
using correct punctuation, 
capital letters, spelling, 
and sentence structure. 

The student will be able to 
restate what others in a" 
group have disculsed. 

The student will be able to 
determine the relationship 
between icieas and details in 
written mater" al . , 

The student will be able to 
summarize the idea of a 
paragraph in a brief 
statement. 
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Tilt state goals., rofleqt jr)\iu'if ft'oii) Oregon educators and citizons. Yhose- 
'g«jls underwent • extensive public .'review from U3 'regional advl'sory countlls 
before adoption by the State Doar<l'.of Ejlucatlon /On February iU 1974.* ; 

The Intent of the slKVliffi-roTtf goals. Is, to provide, students' tlw skllTs for 
present and future learning, -In' a,ddUW to' supplying necessary knowledge. 
The goals are future prfented to be5tter fhsyn^ the preparation of stud(j,nts 
for successful functioning In ad'iil't life rolos'.* .. ' ' > • r \ ' 

The Goals are; , ■ .■ ^ l' 

.Each individual will have -.the* opportunl to develop to the'^^e^t of his; 
'or her ability the knowledge, skills' and v»J;titudes 'necessary to function 
■ as a ( an) : • ' • " • - 

(a) "Individual": . to'develop the skill's necess-ary, for' a-C'Ri'evI ng 
fulfillment as a self-directed person; to accfuire. the knowledge 
necessary for achieving and maintaining .physical and mental health ' 
and to develop the capacity f or copi hg ,wi th change through an 
understanding of the arts, humanities, scientific processes and the 

• principles involved in making morel and ethical choices; • 

(b) "Learner": to develop the bas i c *^5ki 1 Ir^of reading, writing, 
computing, spelling, speaking, listening and problem-sol^^ing; and 
X.0 develop a positive attitude toward learning a s ^-a lifelong 
endeavor; ' . - ^ .. ' 

(c) "Producer": to learn of the vari*?ty of occupations; to-. learn to 
appreciate the dignity and value of work and 'the mutual respoaSi- 
'bilities gf empl oyees "and ^npl oyers ; and " to 1 earn to.identify 
personal talents and interests, to make appropriate career -choi ces 
and to develop career- ski! Is; , ' . '. ' 

(d) "Citizen": to learn" to act in a responsible m^iViner; to learn of. 
-.. the rights and responsibilities of cit*izenS"_of the community, 

state, nation and world; and to learn to understand, respect and 
interact with people of different cultures, generations and races; 

(e) "Consumer": to acquire knowledge and to develop skillF in the 
management of personal resources necessary for meeting obligations 
to s.elf, famil" and society; ... - 

(f) "Family Member": to learn of the rights and responsibilities o.f 
family members, and to acquire the'skills and knowledge to strength- 
en and enjoy family life, o 

It should be noted that, the above six life roles are the sta^iewide goalsi^foT^ 
"schooling," not for "education." E^lucation is t.iought to be the result ^of 
schooling as well as family and- communi ty experience:. 



* The statewide goals were incorpora Led into the minimum standards revised 
and adopted June 1976. ' ' -. 

"6 op> c1t>, pp. 6-7. . : - 



• ■ ^wnm DisTiucT goals 

Characteris tics of Di strict Goal s ' ♦ 

To write goals, Lhe-..eharacterist1cs which distinguish one IgvqI of goals from 
another must first bo understood; specificity and conte/it arrt two such 
characteristics. The specificity arjd the content of'tjuals art\d1roctly 
rela;ea to -t^l^e purpose of the goals and the relati on s,h1p5 anion g» goa\ levels. 

Distinguishing Characteristics of District Goals ^ \ 

Ihdlvidua'ltDistrict Goals '"^ * ^ 

- inyst be learr.er outcome statements.- ' . 
■ . - should be stated in very generiil terms. 

Set of District Goals -v » . '.• ' /\ 

- nrust describe the desired -learner outcomes for ',all program 
areas and all gr.ade levels wj thin the district. 

'■ ■ . ' * * 

PIstriGt goals, further, <larify st^te goals by specifying intended learner 
cvtcomes; JConsequent^y, /fli strict goals are moYe .specif ic.'^han state '•goal s, 
bi/t las^ specific than program' gwl s.*" * 

. *. - ■ " ' \ ' « . 

.•■in-efidl'tion- to '1 d^ntifyyi ng g,eneral boundaries for instruction within a 
district, d4.str,ict goall assist • planning, n budgeting and assessment at the 
diftrlcG l%vel;"'anct provide . Sidelines for ; needs identifi cationj, pjiority 
setting and policy making at thfe district level. 

Examples of -Disti-^st Goals 

An accepta^lA district goal must meet the three defining characteristics 
discussed earlJ^r. T»ie goal must be a district-level J earner outcome 
statement,- wrj/tten In very generaT terms. , " 

A set- of d1strict\:goals must-describe th- idesi red "learner outcomes for all 
program 'areas anS grade leve> in the school district. The goals themselves, 
however.,*" may be program speci.fic or may span two or more programs. 

_-The following goal s» are' considered to be, examples of - acceptable distcict 
goal s^but ^re not considered to be a complete set: ' . . • 

* ^o ' . • ' Acceptable District Goals 

V. ■ -Srtudents will develop and^maintain good health and physical fitness. 

2, Students wi 11^ understand .-the f.acts and methods *of science in 
^ addition to'the influence of sci^ence on human life. 

3. Students win appreciate beaut>^" of literature, art, music, and 
n^ature. ' ♦ 



students will develop good character and sel f-respect, 
StHitlents will know how, to wisely u'se leisure time. 

Students will , have competence in basic skills of reading, writing, 
listening^ and speaking in. meeting information and communication 
ne^.. - ^-^ — ~ — . - - - ■ - — - 

Asi^ev.i^^ a district goar generally relates to more 

than one content area and grade level. 

Most^unacceptable go^l statements can easily, be revised into acceptability. 
T^e-following example^^^^^^^^ this. ^ _ . „ . ^ _ . . ; 

* i. ■ Unacceptable.:[>is-t Goal : - Help students'^„to.-\tey.elQp_„.sM^^ 
reading, writing, 'speaking arid listening. \' ' . 

Problem: The goal is not stated as\a learner outcome. The goal 
instead startes what , the district or teacher will. do. \ 
.i--- Acceptable Revised Distric-t-Goal : Students will ^ave skil'^s^in 
reading, writing, speaking and listening. V 

2. — Unacceptable^Di strict. &&"al : Students ^^i 11 know that each state has 
/ ' two United States -senators in the U.S. Congress, v . - 

Problem -: The goal is too, specific for a district goal... • 
Acceptable Revised District Goal : Students will understand and, 
' appreciate the functioning, of our democratic. society . 

3.,. Unacceptable District Goal : Through guiddhce.^nd couns.eling, . 
provide students the - opportunity to develop .an understanding of 
self, fam41y, community and soci ety so that these students may 
become better adjusted and better able to sol ve. problems. 
. • Problem: This goal, has two faults. Fir^st, .. the goal, is stated* in 
'^X'^:. terms, of what^the. district, will providev and riot inlterms of a 
' ' learner o^utconle? 1 Second, the -goal is not precise. . . . . 

J Acceptable Revised District Goal ^.^Stud.eMs _.v^ 

af 'tliemselves" :and others in addition , to having jkilTs for solving 
- . personal problems.*' \. 



Note: Writing Goals 

Use of the singular or plura^V form of '"studerlt*' in writing- a goal\is a matter 
of preference. Th^ same* is^^fue of writing .a goal in the present\tense (the 
student knows . . , the student is. able to . . .) or future/( the student 
will know . . - , thP /<;tuden t will bf^ a bl e to . . .). Whatever the styT-e _ 
r-pr eterence, '~Tt should be used consistently tfiroughoyt the system of g^ls. 

In. this publicalon, goals are 'written in the plural form and. future tense,^ . 
^ since goals are aimed at al 1 '^students and assume an outcome not already^.^ 
,.present. - . " - 
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District 6og1s.Se1 f-Test 



After reading each of the following goals, determine whether each is an 
acceptable or unacceptable district goal * If the goal is acceptable, place 
"A" on the short line next tb. the goal number. . If the goal is unacceptable, 
place "U" on the line and state why the goal is unacceptable. 

— " " ~ " ' DISTRICT GOALS " '^ ~ - - - 

♦ •• . 1. To develop a healthy mind and body. 
_ 2. Students will have constructive leisure time skills. 

; 3. Students wilxl be able to compute the unit price for common. grocery 
items. ' ■ • 

~~"~ 4^ Help stenigi its dcqu ire-^bhe-rl-fvfeeH-ec-tua^ ^basic .to continuing 

self-development and further study. 

" 5. Students will know how to ada|Dt to change. \ 

■ ■ y ■ . ■ , ■ ; -. 

Answers appear in Appendix A. ^ ' 



^ . SETTING DISTRICT GOALS 



Communi ty InvbTvement 

District goals must be the product of a joint effort involving both the 
district -and the community. Upon completion of the goal -setting process^ the^ 
' r'gs ult i n g d i b L M c t g o a 1 s musf be adopted by the local school board. 

The district has a variety of options in determining the degree to which the 
community should be involved in goal-setting. At one end of the ^spectrum, 
the district can survey the wide range of the community s views and expecta- , 
tions. At the opposite end of the. spectrum, thelocal school boardmay 
represent the community. The district may take a position between these two : 
stands and choose to involve ^mall community groups other than, or in^addi- 
tion to, the local school board. 

Afternr-t i ves for Setting Goals 

v)cno"with the decision over "who" will be i nvol ved i n., setti ng district 

the district must also decide "how" the goal s wi 1 1 be, set. J he 

s , tives for setting goal s basically fall- into-i;hree-categorres-:- . 

adopt existing goals from other sources; : • 
■ (hi modify exiting goals 'from other sources; - 

(c) or, generate origiVnal goals. - > " ■ . 

Each alternative has its own advantages and disadvantages. The first altern- 
ative, adopting existing goals from other, sources, may save_ both time and . 
-money, but runs the ri sk of 1 acki ng the needed local citizen and staff 
support.. Goals may be considered tG,.be the product of outside educators witrr,.. 
the community's involvement being,:-l imited to. only the ratification of the 
goals. Moreover, the goals from an outside source may; not adequately repre- . 
sent the expectations or. goals of the particular district, . 

The second alternative, modifying existing qoals from other soijrcesVhas the 
advantage of having mo re-locxT support. The community anq. staff f eel ^some 
nersonal involvement . in the goal setting process,. The final goals should 
more adequately represent those of the district itself. To o, the modv fica:^_ 
tion of existing goals helps to save time and money. - - ; 1 

The third alternative, the generation of original goals, i.^; the process that 
may- attract ^the greatest local staff ^and comtnunity suJ5port.__ The go^als 
•wouldrenectilsolely their efforts and, .expectations. It ^should be noted, 
~h^ver, that this alternative is the most costly in time afid money. Hence,, 
the district must make the .decision as to. which alternatiy^fe is both desirable 
and feasible. ' 



These' advantages and disadvantages apply whether tt happens to be district, 
program or course goals being set. Al though, ttie degree of comm^unj.ty l^^o ve- 
ment may be less for the setting of program and course goals,, staff i nvol ve.-_ 
ment increases at those levels. Therefore, considerations for. local support,- 
either of the comfnunity or of the staff, rema-in higtily important. 
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' . strategies for ■Setting District Goals 

' : . . Each district will select its own approach for involving the community in 
setting district goals. New and creative approaches to this process are 
encouraged, • It may be helpful to review the efforts of other districts to^ 
gain a better perspective of possibilities. 

-The Oregon Department of Education notes such strategies for setting distri"c"t ' ~ 

--^ goals in Sc^^^^ Goal s, 1976 . The handbook is 

inteWoed to serve as a resource. Each of the strategies is discussed in much . 
greater detail than the o.yerviews pre ;e,nted below, . describing the .. source, «. 
y r V!fsite, administration, product, participatibn,^ procedures, u til izati on and ; ? 
■ 'cost. . •' ^ . 

The Phi Delta Kappa model for setting goals provides eighteen goals which are . 
ranked in— order of priority by community, professional . staff and student 
groups. These three groups also assess how well they feel current school 
programs are meeting those goals. Feedback on perceived needs can then help 
! to di rect future district efforts in writing - performance objectives., as well 
as in developing management designs and instructional programs to meet the 
performance objectives. :\ The set of goals was derived from eighteen cate- 

qQr4-e&--\^\w^h-^e^^ -by--the Ga^i-f arm-a-^^oo:l— &b a rd^-^As sociatio n afte r — ^ 

• dri analysis of educational goals from a variety of ...sources. 

The Reynolds-DeJphi Program, another of: the;.programs discussed in- Schools and 
C ommunities .Setting Goals , 'evolves -the modification of existing goals. The 
eighteen goals from the Pi !ta Kappa model provide, .the initial foundation 
from which twenty goals, arg afted by a task, "force. By mean^^ of a question- 
naire,, fffe district"Veques-ts that community, teacher, and student groups rank 
the twenty goals in order of priority . These same groups are then asked to 
repeat the prioritization process in response to a second, questionnaire. The 
'second form incl udes tine original twenty goal s, listed In the order deter- .. - 
■ mined by the first prioritization, plus six additional goals drafted by tjie 
task foree. Finallyk'a third questionnaire asks respondents to rate each of 
the twenty-six' goals *according-~tO-rhov/--v/ell. the district is achieving the - 
goals, Thi.5r_process provides the basis for the formulation of instructional.. . 
objectives (.tcT implement the goals. "'\ 

The Emerald Goal Defi nition Process detai 1 s the genera|ion of original 
' , r . . district goals as the conseqtjence of a. joint effort on the p'^^rt^of a steering 

r— ^ cpmmittee'^^.a^ Community Advisory Council (CAC) . During a seven to eight 

month F^li'od, a steering committee meets biweekly, the CAC meets a total of 
..four tiiniBS. r -Initial ly, the CAC reviews current district goal s and ph^il os- 
ophyv—i^n addition to the goal s of other districts, before generating their 
i own trial set' of goat statements. The" fol 1 owi ng three CAC meetings are 
devoted to reviewing, revising and, when -substantial support is lacking, 
, omitting goal statements through the use of response forms and (discussion. 
Ballots are utilized to obtain feedback on a go;aT\ hierarchy prgp^LS^ji by the 

7. — \ ""St eering co inm i tt e e^ — T h e ' F i n aV -aprn^vetl^oa^h^^^ present e d — tQ— - 

\.. ^. the district board as community input. 

The Community Expectations of .Student Skills Program also produces a set of 
... original goa,ls. The district assumes the responsibil ity for training group 
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leaders: sixty percent community, members , twenty percent students, . ten . 
percent business people and ten percent school teachers/administrators. Each 
selected group leader asks four other peer-group, individuals to participate 
in the process through which group leaders facilitate the generation of 
expectation statements. The. statements express community expectations^ of 
what students need to know 'or = shoul d be able to do to 'make it. in life after 
leaving school. Once the statements have been edited and sorted into, goal or 
subject ^reas, the participants approve or reject suggested changes before 
the statements are submitted, to the district for future use in curriculum 
development, goal validation; and textbook selection. ... 

Another process for setting district goal s,. Project ; Interaction, is very 
similar to the Community Expectations Project. Instead -.of developing expec- ■ 
tation statements, '.'images of potentiality" are evolved which identify 
desirable elements within.a school system: th"&t . are ul timately translated into 
goals.. In this future-oriented strategy,: participants "take a-tri p. into the 
future," usually Into the next year, and identify positive and satisfying 
' features or "images" which in. turn help •toclarify priority goals for the 
next year. Participants represent agencies and organizations,, both,, formal 
and informal, associated With the education of- children. . After goals have 
-been de#4fled7-t^Maft£e§emefht-Res-pons+b+4^-^ proees-s-ea:n-be^j^d-~t-o-:he+p- 
participants define the roles they wil l play in meeting the goal s;^ .. . r ■ 

As evidenced by some of the goal-s^ettirig approaches cited above, surveys are 
oiie means to gather information ■ about community, opinions and expectations. 
'The survey, which serves as a communication link between the schools, and the 
community, indicates to the .communi ty that the schools value community 
.opinions and that, future, planning will be .based, at least in part, on: those 
. opinions. . ' 

Three such surveys are described in more detail in Schools and Communities" 
Setting' Goals, each utilizing a different format. One survey is a written 
questionnaire distributed to., the public at the voting pol 1 s' during a general 

^election, . and to both school employees and students at a later time. The 
other) two community surveys involve basically the same groups, but collect 
opinions by- i ntervi ews in one case and by a card-sort technique in the 
other,. Regardless of the method employed,.- a community survey must be very 

' carefully planned .so that the resulting information can be used effectively 
by. the district. ' 
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Characteristics of Program Goal s 

ity and content are the characteristics which . . . 

t 



As with district goals, specificity and content are the characteristics which 
distinguish projgram goal s from other goals. 



Distinguishing Characteristics of -toigram Goals^^ . . 

Individual. Program, Goals 

- must learner outcome statements 

- should be stated. in general terms 

' Set of Program Goals . ■'. _ ' \_ 

.- must, describe the l earner outcoines~xle^Mcf'Trpon compl.etir^n TTf^'T"' 
. experiences within only one content urea. ' : 

The level of specificity for program goals is determined by the relationship :. • 
between di strict, . program 'and course goals. Program goals further amplify gr 
clar ify dis trict goals, and s imultaneously : pri)^1ite. Jth;e_4oiiadali^^ 
"cTevelopment of course goal s. Consequently, program goal s \are mdre' specific. . 
than -district goals, but less specific" than coUr^e' goal s. V . • ' 

' ■ ■ . ■ : : , ■ ■ ■.■^"..v -X. --^ ' ; 
Program goals establish the 1 imi ts of i nstruc tion within progran areas. / 
Program goal s are u>tiljzed to assist p.lanning, budgeting and assessment at 

the district level. Moreover, program goal l^prov-tde guidelines for needs-; r- 

identif ication, priority setting arid program deVeloprnjent Wfthin program 

.areas. ■ " ■ .• , , - . ■■ ■.. '*' -^'z \ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' •' ' ■ '\ ■' : • -^s \ V ' A ■ ■ -, ^ : ' ■ ..- 

Thi answer to the question,. "What is amd what is not a program?" is found, in 
the following table published by the Department 'of Education Y/hich. appears in \ 
the Elementary/SecondaryvGuide -for Oregon Schools: Part II . - 
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TABLE. in ■ 
programs; ARCAS .OF STUDY AND UNITS OF CREDU, 



Reqiiired Ay^^-^#-Stydv & Units o^-€:re<li-t-(- 



. Common Programs 
{Middle & High School) 



Arts i Lrafts 
Business Education 

oreign Language 
Health Education 
Home Economics 
tn^5*r4^ -Ar-t5^ 
Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Music ' 

Personal Fi nance 
Physical ^'Education^ 
Science . • ; 

Social Studies ^ ^ 
Speech & Drama 
Traffic Safety 
Accounting Occupations- 
Agri cul ture Occup^ti ons 
C>l.eri cal Occupati ons 
Construction Occupation 
Diversified Occupations 
&tigct r'icd1-& 1-e ' 




Food Service Occupations 
Forest Products Occupations ; 
Graphic Communications Occupations 
Health Occut)ati ons 
Industri al ^ Mechani cs Occupati ons 
^arketi ng, Occupati ons 
vletals Occupations ^ ^ 
Service Occupations 
Steno-Secretari a! Occupations. 



★L oca l districts must assigh.jresj)f.Atydy to o or more programs, 
t h en , niu s t_ bej^dop ted„ j n .,al1 ^progr^ms. 



Program goals. 
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E xamples of Program Goals . . 

As before, examples communicate most clearly the meaning and form of accept- 
able program goals. An acceptable program goal must meet the three defining 
characteristics 'discussed earlier : . r"----:- - -—-- 



' .■" (1) program-level learner outcome statement, 

(2) program-level outcome stdtement,v. , " ■ 

(3) . program level outcome statement Stated in general terras. ^ 

While an individual set of program goals must describne^- the desired learner 
outcomes , resulting from all experiences within a single content area, the 
col lective sets of goal s for all programs must describe the desired learner 
outcomes for. all content areas within the district. 

The following goals represent a complete suggested set of program goals for 
the language arts a^ea. 

■ • ■ Program Goals ' ^ " . * 



Language Arts 



1. Students will be able to satisfy then r information needs through 
' : the examination of printed m^.l^erials. ' 

.. . • .. ' . f ' ■ 

2. Students will 'be able to destribe their subjective,-. analytic and 
-..^evaluative responses to literature.' . ^' ■ ^ 

3. Students^-wilT unders^t^ how literature refVects the life, vaVues 
and ideas of this^nd other cultures. ' . 

4. Students will- be abJe to use^languag^ effectively in interacting 
with .individuals ahd groups. • '^r '^'^'— — ~ 



5. .Studejits" will be ab'e to defscribe a variety of ways in wh^cr^idea-s: 
are expressed. 

6. Students will be able to use appropriate mechanics and conventions 
in communicating ideas clearly and accurately. \ ' 

7. Students will be able to adapt their; "speech and writing to. differ- 
. ent purposes and audiences. 

8. Students will be able to -observe and listen purposeful ly in acquir- 
ing, interpreting and ev^aPuati.ng information. 

9. Students will be able to illustrate how language has adapted to the 
needs of people through time. ' • 

10. Students will be ableVto make effective use of nonverbal , communi-V 



^-—"^ — ' — ^"cati^n" in expressing laeast attitudes a nd feelings . 

11. Students will value language as a means by which experience is 
' given shape and rneaning. ^ ' c . 

As evidenced by the above goals, a program' goal generally relates to several 
courses and rfibre/ thl*h one grade level. 



. ExampT.es. of unacceptable: program goals and their revisions can be used to 
further illustrate the requisite charcteristics of program goals. Four such 
examples follow :- 

1-r- ^a-c-ee ptab I e Rrograiii Goal -ToiTHathemati es t Students wiTiTave the -,, 

skills necessary tor quantitative problem-solving.. ^ . 

Problem :. The desired outcome is to solve problems not to just have 
the sk i lis , — ^ — ■ — - — - — — : 

A;-rpptabl e Revised^ Program Goal : S'tudents will be able to.^use 
. mathemaitical; symbols,, systems /and. operations to solve quantitative 

problems . , ' * 

. : ' 2." " unacceptabje Program Goal for Social Studies : Students wil 1 Team 

about the American economic system. . ; . . 

■ : • Problem : The goal describes the 1 earning process, and . not the 

outcome. r-- ■ ■ a. j +1,-, 

.Acceptable Revised Program G oal: Students wil 1 , understand the 

American ecbnom.ic*system. \ • - •. ' . 

.: 3 . .Unacceptable Program Goal for Business Education : Stjidents wllj„ 
understand human growth and development. «■ , , 
Problem: 'The 'goaV does not describe one of the critical learner 
. outccines for the 'business, education area. Instead, "the goal appears 
% : ■.tb belo'nq' to content areas like. health, education, physical education 

or science; The goal is stated in acceptable form for any of those 

o " ' ■ f 0 3 S 

, . Acceptable'Reyised Program GoaT :. None. . 

4: UnacceptabTe Program Goal for Home Economics : Students are able to 
determine/the calories for specified menu items. , . 

Problem:' The goal i.s, stated too specifically, for a program goal. 



Aieeptab 1 e Revised Program Goal :. ,„St udents wi 1 1 be^ ab 1 e to ap pi 
■ knowledge _of foods and nutrition in .:meeting physical ,. mental , 



social an.\. emotional needs. 



Notes 'IWriting GoaTs ; - : ^ , . 

.Use of the singular -or plural form of "student" in writing a 9oar i s, a matter 
of preference, the same is true of writing a goal . in the present tense (the 
student knows . : . , the student is able to. ... . .) or future (the student 

will know. . : . , the student will be able to . ;. .),.. .Whatever the style 
preference , ^ i t shoul d be used consi stehtly throughout, the-- system of goal s . 

In this publication, goals tre written in .the plural fprm and f uiup^ t^, 
since :g0als are aimed at all students and assume"^ an outcome- not already 

present. . .■ . ■ : — __ ; — - 



^lace^ "A" by ac,^^table_pr.o^rani joais-aad-Jaj^l)y--uriacceptabTe program goals.-. 
Tein'ember that unicceptable program goals must be accompamed by a ji:stifica- • 
tiori statement., //E for a given content or program area, 

ais indicated with.in the brackets.. .. . .* 

• ■ ■ PROGRAM GOALS ■ , . , 

U S^.udejits-will possess- the-sM-Hs-,-- atti-tUides and know! edgr-requi rexf 

• .. for, job searching. [Business Education]; 

2;- Students -v^l l be able to interpret ;the natural and ma.n~made. en-. 
vironment'^With perception ajid discrimination. [Art] 

\ 3. students -will be able tO;^^1ate the political system to;^the J^.c- 
tions of government. [Sp^^:9T^tudies] V , ■ I^'' 

___j^_.__^:tudents-l-w4-l.l— \be-abtl-e— to-"pl an vocational ^ctfvTtl^^ to 
.i _ - and. enrich vccationai pursuits. [Industrial Edudaifion] 

5. To. hel p students understand t+ie eM^erences between :mei|s is and 

, mitosis. [Science] — ^ - 

- . ■ , • .' .. ': . ■• 

Answers appear in Appendix A. 
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Alternatives for Setting Program Goal s 

.Running parallel to the task of setting district goals are basically three 
«■ ratpgnrief; nf a1 ternati ves _£o.L-Sfetti-nq-proqr^m -qoaVs-: — (-a-)— adopt-ing-exist-ing- 
.goals'f^ sources, (b) modifying existing goals, or (c) generating 
original goals. ..__. _„ _ :_; _. 

Jhe same advantages and disadvantges exist for each of these alternatives as 
• didi before in the case of setting . district goal s,. 'The degree . of communi ty-^ 
and/pr. prof essio.nar staff involvement must be , weighed againsji; economic arid - 
. time considerations. .■ 

When setting program" goal Si the district must decide whether it will address 
all programs at one time, or whether it will set goals f,or on:y one- program 
at a time according to a predetermined ordering, of programs. The former 
approach helps, to ihsure that, collective^/ the sets of program goals ade- 

..'quately support the district goals; the Tatter^approach^c&n ease the program. 

, goal-setting task by limiting focus. Again, the decisiori is left to the 
discretion and professional judgment of the di strict. 

. Models for Setting Program Goals,. . 

"'?-:i-J;€_-a district chooses to adopt exis.ting program goals from another .sour'ce, 
" this' di'strict will probably be adopting program .poals ei ther . from .another 
district-, or combination of districts, or" froir. program goals available 
in the .fri -County Course Goal Collections.* If a district opts to modify 
existing goals, the same sources are again -the most \ikely;. i.e., other 
districts of the Tri-County Course' Goals Collections. !.Tri-County. Course" 
"Goals Collections are available for the following program areas: 



1; Art 

2. Biological and Physical Science 
.3. Business Education . 

4. Heal th Education / 

5. Home Economics. 

,6.. Industrial Education 
7. "Language Arts 
8 . . 'Ma theffiat fc s ' . 
9. Music , ■ 

10. Physical Education 

11. Second Language 

12. ' Social Science • 



An add i ti pnjjLi jmogcam-l evel — mo=de1 — is outTTned_Jj i Schoolj_-aiidXQmmuffl-t-Tes - 
'~Se ItTHq^als . The Data-Based Goal -Selrt1-ng— ModeTTs so named . because * re- 
search methods are^use'd to test this particular process for setting program- 
level, goal s. based on established rcourse, grade and activity goals. Following 

*Wri%te to Commercial -Educational Distributing Services,\^PO Box 8723, Port- 
land, Oregon 97208. ' ' .. * 
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four training sessions on +)ow— to— write--prpgrem goalr^ arXOTimurri ty*" 

^oal-t^etting group /^^mprised^oTeb'^^ persons, generates program goals 
•n response. to data produced by teachers and community advisory groups. The 
data supplied by the. di*- :rict*s" certificated teachers consists of course, 
unit and^t i y Uy_^ to-_dascri pti ons-of-c orr es po nd— 

Tng"instructionjil strategies and .learner activities. The r.a supplied by 
the community advisory groups consists of responses to a survey in which 
statements pertaining to educational outcomes of the schools are ranked in 
order. of importance. After the generation of program goals, the goals are 
submitted for faculty review, and approval. 

The'' Dato-Based Goal -Setti ng Model is unique in that it . is an inductive 
approach instead - of deductive; that is,' the Data-Based Model begins with 
course-level goals and generalizes to program-level goals, instead of vice 
ver§a. JypicaTly, program goals are developed 'from, district goal s and course 
^^oSiis are developed Trom program goal s,. 

It must be. remembered th^;t the models presented are by. no means inclusive. 
Orig'>aTity and creativity in goa>setting processes an? encouraged at all 
goal level s. 



/WRITING COURSE GOALS ^ ^ . ' . .\ ' 

^H- • . ■■ • , • • • •■ ■ . ■ ■ ; ■■' • ■ ■ . ■ 

Characteristics of Course Goals . 

One again .specificity and content are the cha.racter^'stics which distinguish 

course. goallsi-tnom ut.her sets of goals; - . 

\ ■■ ^ ' • ■ 

Di=stinguishing Characteristics of Course Goals 

Individual Course Goals .* 

- must be learner outcome statements 
^ - shoul.d be stated in specific terms 

- should include "will know," "will be able to" or "will* value"* 

. Set of Course Goal s - . • " 

* .-'must describe the desired learner outcomes for only one course or 
■ unit of study : - ■ . . " . 

According to the minim'im standard?, course goal s are required only for grades 
nine tijrough twelve, but can be set for" lower, grade levels.' 

The level of Specificity for/^ourse goals is determined by the relationship 
be tween' program , course and .i ns true tional goals* Course goals further 
amplify or clafify program goals; and simultaneously provide the foundation 
for the development of instructional goal s^ InstructionaV: goals are very 
specific learner outcome s-tatements^ which describe small learning -sequences 
within a course : or. uni t of study ; defining daily, or individual learner 
Outcomes. ConsequentJ.y, -course goals are more specific than program goals, 
but less' specif ic than instruct!. ^nal .gotfl s; * ^\ 

Course goals set the guidelines for instri^jiti on wi thin couVses "^or ' lini ts 
of study . Course 'goal s assist course planning, curricul um development 
and a;5sessment," as well as the. al 1 ocation .of funds wi thTn /a program. 

Exampj^es of Course Goals . , _ — - - 

An__3iLaep4:'^W-eT-c(^^ four defining ch:<r-act^ri sties 

ilready mentioned: . . ' 

1. Learner. outcome statement ^ ^ ' , 

2. Statement in specific terms 

. 3. Statement, describing desired course-level outcom£(s) 

4. Statemelit including one of. the fol lowing: 

a) "students will know, " if knowledge goal 'J^ 

bi "students will be able to,",if process goal 
c) "students will value," if value goal 
.- • " ■> • . * . ■ - , ■ 

* These characteristic- "stems" for stating course goals are also, used 
in stating district and program goal s. However, most knowledge goals 
(those that "will know") tend to be more specific than Is suitable at the 
district and program levels. 
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Appendix B iVIustrrtes some ways to. use stem phrases, to .describe, what stu- 
dents will know or be able to do'. A set of course goa'Ts must descjnbejthe 
desired learner outcomes f.or only- 6ne course or unit of study. . . 

Thf fcJJowrng-< represent a " suggested set of course goals for^^re-algebra 
coursi^ri'^nia.tfiematics.' ' - ° 

•■ '. ■. . ' . Course- Goaj s : ■ ' ' 

. " ■ . . PrerAl gebra ■ ■ • 

*1. students wi 11 be able to compute sums , differences ,. pp'o4ucts ,• 
-. quotients and exponents for rational numbers^. 

2.' Students will be ab]e to. convert between fractions, decimals and 

percents . , " • P ■ ■ ' 

..a. Students will be able to perforin computations involving percents.- 
• ; .Students wi IT be, able to sblve word problems: : . ; . >. 

•5. Students, will know the basic measurement •equivalents for both the 
English, and metric systems. ,: , • • 3.: . , '"^ 

■ 6^ Students will be able to use English and metric measurement tools. 
7. "students will, be abile,„to "interpret grapfis^Bn^^^^ , : . 

, ,^8; 'students wilV be able tp^simplify: ratios and sol veVptroportions^ , 

/ .9. Studef>ts wiT,r know the symbols for ana. ,3ef.initioni of ., a1 gebraic ; 

terms. . , ■. ' . u^. ' ■ 

IT)., Stjudents will be ab,le' tb perfom^^^^^'b^^^^^^^ 

11. ■ Students , will be able to perform set operations^. ^ . - 

12. Students will b4~a'b^le to~i solution .sets. V - y ' 

13. Students wilJ be able to add. and subtract polynomials. 

. ■■• ', . « ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ,■ ■.> . ' '■' . • - . : 

14. Students, will be able to solve equatioas and _inequaliiies in one 
, , - ■■ ■variable.:.' ■- y 

"^<45. Students will beJabl.e t^ 'graph splution sets of equations and 
"> ., inequalities in one variable. , , • 

16. Students will be: able to^ graph equations two variables on a 
Cartesian plane. « • ' , > /, 

17. Students will be -able to identify functi-ons. , V ' . " 

■ \ 18. -Students will be able to compute the. v^alue ' of- a • functipn^^^^^ a 
stated' inputr ,- . " ' ' ■ ' ■^■'^'"^^- <i'-.- 

--19. Students' wi 1 1 val ue the us-e ,of math in dai ly" 1 i fe . 

\ : ^' ■ 26 ' 



£ach of the above goals .des.cri&es a learning task wh'ich would involve a; 
seqiiende of learning activities, or experiences. A course goal usually 
describes an instructional u'Viit that wpul Oyp-i-cal-ly require anywhere .from a 
fgw'daiys 'to a jFew jie_eks-^for--st^^ mastery. " / 



By comparispn, 
are prfesenjt^ed 
course-goarl-s\- 



examples of some unacceptable cours? goals and their revisions 
below to further ijjjjstrate the requisite characterfstics o^f 



y • 



' ' ' ' . ^ • ■ ■■ • . .. • • \ ■ 

1,, ' /Unacceptable Course Goal, for Language Arts : Studentsr are able to 
/ jpply ithe basic ski Ms of . reading, writing, and 1 Isteni ng in meeting 
.- ;;:TnfoTmationa 

' ' Problem : ' The goal is stated too generally for. a course goal. The 
^. goal in J ts present form 1s an appropriate district goal.; 
^ . Acceptable Revised Course Goal : Students will be ^able. to summarize 
the content of either written material or oral presentati ons . 



2., Unacceptable Course Goal 
how to; conjugate verbs^ 
PjobLem : > The goal is 
process goal 



for Foreign' Language : Students will learn 



not 
should 



Al SO', a 

able to . ... " : ' 

. Acceptabl e Revi sed -Course - GoaH 
verbs. 



clearly a 
be stated 



learner outcorfie 
in the form "the 



statement 
student is 



"Student-s-wi-l^Hje-^1e to conjugate* 



■■vl 



Unacceptable Course Goal' for -Phys'icCal Education : . Students, know that 



worth, six points^. 

specific for a course goal. 

Airceptable Revised Cx)urse "Goal : .^Students will know, the basic game 
rules and scori ng/ procedures for football. ' 



a football touchdown is 
Problem: The goal 



1 Si^OO 



Note: Writing Goals _ \ \ 

Use df the .'singular or pi ural fotim- of "student" in wri ting a;-goal. is 'a matter 
of preference. . The same- is ..true of writing a goal in th^ present tense ( the 
student knows . • . , th^ student is able to . .. . ) or future, (the student 



will know . 
preference. 



1^ 



. , the student 
should be used 



Ifl this publication, goals are 
since joals are aimed at all 
present. 



will be a^ble 'to . .). -.Whatever the style 
consistently throughout the system of goals.. 

written^ In the plural form and futur.e -tense, 
students and . assume an., outcome hot already 
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Cours e Goals Self-Test 

As before, place "A" by acceptable course goals and "U" by. unacceptable 
course goals: Unacceptable goal s must be accompc^nied by a statement explain- 
ing, why the goal is unacceptable. Each goal is specified for a giVen course, 
as indicated within the brackets. • 

• , ' . ■■ - " COURSE XiOALS 

1. Students- witl be able to construct both monthly and yearly budgets.. 
~~ ' [Personal Finance] 

2. . Students .will value independenee and self-worth. [Health] 

• 3. Students know that the- capital of Was hi ng ton is Olympia. [U.S. 

• ■ • ; Geography]- / ." . , i .. 

4. Students will ' have the '^opportuni ty to practice the scientific 
■ method! [Physics] ', . . ' •; : , . 

5. Students will list the formulas for the a rea, and peri meter of 
'. ■■ ' ;^quares, rectangles add triangles. [Gefieral Math] ^ 

'"Answers appear . in. Appendix A. ' \ • . 
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SETTING COURSE GOALS 



Alternatives for Setting Course Goals 

Once again, the goal-setting task breaks down into three possible alterna- 
tives, each with the same advantages and disadvantages previously <liscussed:# 
adopt existing. goals;, modify existing goals; generate original goals. , 

Generally, setting course-level goals involves professional staff to a 
greater degree than the community^. The professional '^^taff, Trc^^^^^^ 
teachers and administrators, de'termines Whether course goals should be . 
simultaneously set for all courses related to a specific program or whether 
course goals should be, set for only ope course at a time. _ 

Methods for Setting Course. Goals 

If a district chooses to "either adopt or mo<iiFy existing course goals from 
another source, .the primary resources for- course goal s. are the Tri-County 
Course Goals Coli.ections and other districts. The fbrmer of fers very exten- . 
'sive sets of course , goals for the same twelve instructional program areas 
mentioned in, conjunction with setting, program goals.- Each Tri-County Course 
Gpals Collection has its own .ta\onomy which greatly aids the retrieval of 
goal statements. : 

If a district decides to generate its own goals, in full or in part, , to 
supplement goafs from other col lections , there ane at least --two possible, 
approaches. The first approach, and the most common one when original course 
goals are being sought, is the organization of ' teacher waiting teams. Often 
workshops by subject or program area are planned^ to facilitate this process. 

The second approach for developing original "course goals is to involve the 
community in the goal -setting sprocess. The' Community Expectations Model 
described in the «;pction on Setting Di stri ct Goal s can al so be used ta 
produce course-1' , , goals.. The statements of expectation about' what a 
-student needs to h^. able to do or know to "make it in life" can be translated 
i nto rniir^p gnal.^ hy the di stri ct'3-.pj:.of-essloaal- staff .. Wi th careful plan- 
ning, other models could also, be modified to generate course-level goals. 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GOALS AND COMPETENCIES" 

By the ininimum standards definition, a . competency "is a" "statement .of desired 
student performance representing demonstrable^abili ty to apply kn'owledge, 
understanding, and/or skil 1 s assumed to\,contr^»ute to success in life role 
functions." / Hence, like a goal, a competency must be stated as aMearner 
outcome and identify a desirable outcome of education. Once again, education 
is regarded as the combined effect of both schooling and Gommunit;^ experi- 
ences. ; AUo, similar to goal S3 competencies provide the framework for 
>lanr!in.g^a assessment. The district should consider involving the commun- 
ity in the^xompetency setting process. . 

The definitions of ;goals and competencies' reveal that,, despite their simi- 
larities, there' is one distiiict difference between goals and competencies. 
Goals can' be written in relation to either the acquisition or appl Ication .of • 
knowledge,' understanding or skill. Competencies^ on - the other -hand, o must 
always be written in' terms of the application of knowledge, understanding or 
skill to life role functioning. Consequently, ailT7competenci es may also be 
goals, but: not all, goals may be competencies. . Fpr'example, the following 
competency may al so be a goal: 

skills to tfie solution of common 

if problems around the home^ ^ . 

However%^the._ following course goal is not a competency, since it is stated at 
this klnowl edge -level : - - ' 

The student knows the f.o,nnal as for computing the surface area of pb-. 
. . jects, rdbms-, buildings, and parcels of land. ^' 

A minimum graduation competency may relate to only one district, program,' dr. 
course goal, 0^ it may relate to many goals. An individual competency can, 
and frequentlly. will , relate ; to goals at various levels. Regai^dless of the 
pattern rel ating goal s and. competencies, it is ;imperative that goals, and 
competencies be \logical ly consistent and mutually supportive. The achieve- 
ment of dlst^pct, program and course goal s shoul d i nsure' the attai nment of 
minimum graduation competencies. 

According to thel Minimum Standard on Performance Requirements _for Program 
Completion (OAR 581-22-231), "the local board shall, by 9-1-76 adopt and make 
available Jo the community minimum competencies it^is wil 1 ing to accep* as 
evidence (that) students are equipped to function • in the society; in which 
they live." 3 Tn addition, the Local Di strict Responsibil ity for Implemen- 
tation ' Standard . (OAR 581-22-236) mandates that local districts enrolling 
students in gnades 9 through 12 must be capable, of, certi fyi ng the attainment 
of minimum coUe'tencies for specified afeas* beginning with th§ graduating 
class' of 19781 Th^e certification of all competency areas must begin not 
later than with the graduating class of 1981. 



In light of these timeTines for the adoption of competencies and those 
discussed previously for the adoption of district, program and course goals, 
it becomes apparent that a district must carefully coordinate , its adoption 
efforts to provide the necessary consistency between competencies and goals. 
In many cases, these efforts can be combined/and will .usually save the 
district time, -money and frustration. Plahnirtg and adequate supervision^of 
the goal and competency setting process are critical in guaranteeing that 
the fiJial products are mutually supportive.- ^ . 
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Answers for District Goal s Self-Test 

• * f . , ...... -:' 

U !• To develop a .heal thy. mind and body, ' 

. ^Problem: .. The goal is not s;learly stated as a ' learner outcome. 

Possible Revision : Students wi 1 1 develop a healthy mind and.; 
body.; \ . . -iv^ ' * '. 

A Z. Students will have constructive leisure time skills. ■ . ^ 

'~"~~~~* , •' 

_y 3. Stude'nts will be able to compute the unit, price for common grocery 

: ^r"'": ' i'tems; " : - ■ ■ - - , -- --v-y-^- ^ ^ ■ .. ,, , , 

Probl^ : The goal is stated too specifically for a district 

• ■ ■ • ./..goal . ■ \- ■. ■ 

Possible Revision : Students will learn how to intelligently. 
■ ' purchase .goods and services.. > ^ - - ' 

U . 4. Help students acquire the- intellectu'al;:;skills;basi^ 
self-development and further sti^dy. : • 

Problem : The goal is not stated as a learner outcome. Instead, 
the goal states what the district or teacher will do. . 

- Possible Revision : Students will ^acquire the intellectual, skills 
basic to continuing self-development and further study. 

A 5. .Student^ will knpw how to adapt to change. 



students will possess the skiMs, attitudes and knowledge required 
for. job searching. [Business Education] - ' • 

Problem : The goal states th'^ result of a process and not" what 
students should be able to do. 

Possible Revision : Students know and are able to apply successful 
job search techniques. . ,> [ 

Students will be. able to interpret the natural and man-made en- 
vironment with perception a rici discrimination. [Art] 

Students will .be able to jrelate the political system to the func- 
tions of government. [Social - Studies] 

■ ' . . ■ '■ • . , ■■■■ 

Students will value and be. able to plan vocational activities to 
balance and enrich, vocational pursuits. [Industrial Education] 

To help students . undersr^tnd the differences between ineiosis,: and 
mitosis. "[Sci^ence] 

Problem : First, the goal i s . not stated as a leafner.outcome. 
Instead, the goal identifies what the teacher should do. Second, 
the goal is too specific for a program goal, ' . • 

Possible Revision : Students - wi 1.1 kn ow s i gni f i ca nt sc i en ti.f i c 
facts, laws,, principles, assumptions and theories. ■ 



A ' 1. Students will be able to construct-both monthly and yearly 'budgets. 
[Personal Finance] 

2^ Students. win value independence and. self-worth. [Health] 

„U. 3. Students know, that the capital, of Washington is Olympic [U.S. 
Geography]- \ 

' Problem : The goal is^too spe cific for a c^^ 

Possible Revision : Students know the capital for each state in the 
United States. . ^ . ./ 

IJ 4.' "Students will have the opportuni ty to^practice the' sci.enti f.ic 
~ method. {Physics] ^ . 

Problem: Fi rst, the goal i s not a learner outcome statement. 
Instead, it identifieis what the\di strict or the teacher will 
provide. Second, the goal is a- process-oriented goal and should be 
stated in the "is. able to" fo^rmat. 

Possible Revision : Students are abl e to app.l y fhe scientific 
method. 

U 5.. Students will list the_fo»:mul as for the area and perimeter of 
~ squares, rectangles and trfarigTes. , [GeneraV Math] , 

Problem :, the goal should be stated 'yfi knowledge and goal format. 

" Possible Revision : Students will know the formulas for the area 
and perimeter of squares-, rectangles and triangles. 
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Some Usable Skeletons for Writing Course Goals 
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Some Usable Skeletons for Writing Knowledge Goals for Courses* 



a. The student will know the (states of) 
I. ' (fpfms of ) 

('kinds of ) 
(types of ) 

(conventional categories of) 



b. Students, wil 1 know l;he (components of)' 

' (elements of) _.(including) 

(e.g.) 

' , -(i.e.) 

c. Students wil r know the rel ationship( s) (betwee'n) 

(e.g.) 

^ (among). 
< . • (of) ' 



d. .Students will know factors (that m^y^have led to) 

(involved In) 
. ' (influenci^ng) ' 

* (effecting) 
* (to, consider in) 



e.;: Studen/s will know, effects of _^ • ■ on 



f. • Students will know implications of for 

g* Students will know (causes of) 

, (reasons for) 
,* , (sources of) ^ 



h. Students will know major contributions of ^ to 

i. Students will know problems (confronted by) \ 

' (i nvol ved in) 

• (encountered by) - 
- • - . i (that led to) 

.. m ■ 

j. 'Students will know issues (related -to.) , 

. / (involved in) 

■ ; (raised by), ^ 



Adapted from mafhrial produced by the Tri-County Course Goal' Project ^ 
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Some Usable Skeletons for WrUIng Process Goals for Courses 
Students win be able to determine i 



between and__ 

Students win be able to distinguish 

• ■ from 



Students win be able to use i" ''"9_ 

Students win be ab'^e to select and use appropriate 

for 

categorize according to 

Students win be able to classify . . 

grou|l whether 



Studentr> win be able to recognize . 

'/ . ' i . ^, ■ *- ■■ ■ ■ 

Students win be able to analyze issues related to_ 

Students win be able to measure ■ 



Students win be able to eva1uate_ 



Students win be able to locate and use information about ^'i • " 

Students win be able to .iudg e according to criteria of 



iJJse_apAr±ng-Vy-)---S*rudents win be able to identify _ 
Students '."in be able to document ^ 



WRITING DISTRICT, PROGRAM AND COURSE GOALS 



YOUR. VIEWS ARC IMPORTANT! Aflur you mm<I iiiul tiXiiiniiui this publiciition, K)rwiir(l youi ooinnirnl;. lo ihu 

pubhcjllons sUiff of tin? OrtMjor) Dup.u tri^nnt of KiliuMtion, If you wo^ild rutli<M t.'ilM I'jy tiflo()h<)n(^, imM iisiit 37ft 477G. 
Or, for your cofW<Hii<Mir<\ »?sfn)nsc? form ts providotl. 

PLEASE RESPOND so tfKil your viows (mo ho i:oiv..i(liMtMl us wi? pKu^ hitun? puhliiMlibvii Siinply tint oul Ihr (tvin. fold 
crul \\u)\\ it.hock to us, Wc? WiuU \o Ixsw lioin you' 



Did you itMtl this publictidon? 

Cornploti.'ly 

^ Moru itiiio hiilf 

Loss tlKin hiilf 

Just skirnmijd 



Does th^s inibliciitioii fulfill its purpose us slitled lo l\w 
preface or in.trqductioij? 



Comt)letely 
Partly 
Not iit all 



Did you fiful tin? content. to lie btiiUfd cloiirly iind 
iiccuriilely ? 

Always yes 

Irt cieneriil, yes 

In g(»r^eral, no 

Always no 

Other , .: . ^ 1 



. Did you find this publication us(?ful in your work? 

Often 
Sometimes 
-Seldom J " ' f 

Never . ' 

i/hich section most vdluiible?_ — 



yhat type of work'do you do? 



Classroom teacher , 
Consultant to classroom teachers- 
School administrator 
Other -1^^ '. . 



Were ihe-contents presented in a corweni(»ni format? 

Very easy to use * 

Fairly easy 

^ 'Fairly difficult 

Very difficult 

Other . : '. 

Did you find this publication to be free of discrirriination 
or biased content towards racial, ethnic cultirral and 
religious groups, or in terms of sex stereotyping? 

' Yes, witliout reservations 

^ "Yes, with reservations ' . 

No . . 

; Othpr 

What is your impression of ihe'-'overall apfU'ararSce ©f the 
publication (graphic art, style, type, etc.)? 



Would you recommend this publication to a colleague? 



Yes*, without roservati6n^ 
Yes, with reservatior^s 
No' 

Other . 



Excellent . 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 



When this publication is revised, what changes would you :like to see made?. 



: ' ' ' ' ; ' A 

Additional comrrients. '(Attach a sheet if you wish.), ^ , 
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